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this second message may be measured by the caution of
the child who has learnt to dread the fire by being burnt.
Xerxes had already acted on one message from Themis-
tokles, and the result had been the ruin of his fleet. Any
second message he would assuredly interpret by con-
traries, for the memory of the first deadly wrong would be
fixed in his mind with a strength which no lapse of time
could weaken. Still more particularly must we mark that
the idea of cutting off the retreat of Xerxes is one which
could not even have entered the mind of Themistokles,
so long as Mardonios with thirty myriads of men re-
mained on the soil of Attica to carry out the work which
his master had abandoned. To divert the strength of
Athens for the sake of intercepting a miserable fugitive,
and so to leave the allies powerless against an over-
whelming foe, would be an act of mere madness : and
as no charge of folly has been so much as urged against
Themistokles, it follows that no such plan was proposed
by him, and therefore that it could not be rejected by
Eurybiades.

A few days later Mardonios chose out on the plains
of Thessaly the forces with which he had resolved to con-
quer or to die. But before he parted from The retreat
his master, a messenger came from Sparta, it of Xerxes,
is said, to bid the king of the Medes stand his trial for the
murder of Leonidas, and make atonement for that crime.
( The atonement shall be made by Mardonios,' answered
Xerxes with a laugh, pointing to the general by his side.
Thus was the victim marked out for the sacrifice. The
great king had been told that he was a criminal, and
that the price of his crime must be paid j and the sum-
mons of the Spartan is therefore followed by a plunge
into utter misery. For five and forty days, we are told,
the army of Xerxes struggled onwards over their road to
the Hellespont, thousands upon thousands falling as they